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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


ln Introductory Lecture, 


ON THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL 
(Continued from page 289.) 


One great object of preaching, is 
to enlighten the understanding; 
and the manner, in which truth is 
brought to act on the mind, is through 
the intervention of certain inward 
emotions. You are not to suppose, 
that you are to leave the heart cold 
and motionless, while you «are ad- 
dressing yourself to the mind, and 
afterwards to endeavor to affect the 
heart; but you must address the 
latter, through the medium of the 
former. In exciting and using emo- 
tions, so as to facilitate instruction, 
consists the skill of preaching. Those 
truths, which produce the pleasur- 
able emotions ought chiefly to be 
dwelt upon, and those of the contra- 
ry character used with discretion, 
becausé men generally reject what 
gives them pain, and because, a too 
frequent excitement of painful emo- 
tions, might injure both the mental, 
and moral faculties. Subjects tend- 
ing to horror and despair, give a 
false, and gloomy cast to all around 
us. It plainly appears, that the 
threatenings, in the gospel, were 
intended not as food; but as medi- 
cine; if you know how, you may 
use them, as such. Advantage too 


may be taken of contrasts, and in 
this way subjects may be heighten- 
ed, and emotions encreased, with- 
cut auginenting to any great degree 
the exciting cause. It is not, how- 
ever, to understand the most suita- 
ble means of exciting emotions, tend- 
ding to produce conviction; you 
must also have acquired a general 
knowledge of the nature, and the 
sources of sinful pleasures; and of 
their possible degrees of inveteracy. 
As soon as the emotions produced, 
by the exhibitions of the terrors of 
the Lord, are sufficiently painful, to 
counterbalance the pleasures of sin, 
hope should be produced, that the 
mind having a foretaste of religious 
joey, Which hope is calculated to in- 
spire, the desire of sinful enjoyment 
may be diminished. 

Almost every word and action 
may be rendered subservient to some 
effect, and not only men have an in- 
fluence over men ; but all the vocal, 
visible, and tangible creation. See 
that variegated landscape, how are 
you delighted with the scenery! 
Now change the prospect, and mark 
what follows, how you shrink from 
those impending rocks! what hor- 
ror do you not feel in the view ot 
an abyss ! what poverty and wretch- 
edness are painted in that wild and 
barren waste ! But why insist upon 
these points? Who does not know 
that hardly two different subjects 
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affect the senses alike, and that the 
different impressions that are made 
upon them, furnish one source of ev- 
tdence upon which we form our judg- 
ment of virtue and vice, as well as 
of beauty and deformity. 

If, as we have endea ored to make 
it appear, it is a law, in the mental 
and moral, as well as the natural 
world, that like begets like, and that 
every sentimert, gesture, and tone 
of voice, exhibited in the pulpit, will 
by natural consequence excite, either 
pleasurable or painful emotions, un- 
Jess some counteracting cause inter- 
vene, and that the judgment and the 
will, may be thus influenced : it foi- 
lows, that he who declares in the 
face of the world, that he cares not 
who is pleased or displeased, with 
his manner of preaching, must be 
shockit gly ignorant of human na- 
ture, or most ciiminally presump- 
tucus. Does he not consider, that to 
be indifferent to one’s manner, is to 
be regardiess of the very cause one 
proposes to advocate ¢ It is a poor 
pretence to sy, that those whom we 
thus displease, cannot bear the truth, 
as that is quite out of the question, 
being effectually shut out, by those 
pateful emotions which the hearer 
labors under. He can neither attend 
to what is delivered, nor judge of 
its truth, or falsehood. For, to re- 
peat wiat has been already said, 
there are cases, in Which men can- 
not help their feelings, the will can 
retein no infiuence over them. A- 
mazing consideration ! - hundreds, 
and thousands, n:ake aman the arbi- 
ter of their feeiings, and yet he 
cares not how much distress he 
brings upon them. Without choice 
in his words, he speaks what the im- 
puise of the moment dictates. He 
excites levity, shocks delicacy, and 
arouses pride or resentment with e- 
qual indifference ; and to aggravate 
the case, he adds reproacies to af- 
flictions, and shuts the coor of chris- 
tian charity, against the victims of 
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his offensive manner. But did not 
St. Paul say, that if he should seek 
to please men, he should not be the 
servant of Christ? Undoubtedly any 
man, who flatters the vices, or the 
vanity of his hearers, or neglects to 
warn them, is no faithful preacher 
of the gospel. Now whoever will ex- 
amine, will find this same Paul be- 
coming all things to all men, and 
secking to please them for their good 
to edification. He changes his man- 
ner, he changes his voice, he is a 
Jew among the Jews, and a Gentile 
among the Gentiles ; and when he 
may command, for love’s sake he 
rather entreats. He weeps also, and 
if he has a disagreeable truth to de- 
liver, he dips his pen in the tears 
that flow from a tender and sympa- 
thetic heart. 

‘Lhe operations of sympathy, and 
imagination, Gepend upon emotions. 
‘The former seems to be in some 
way connected with a change in the 
tone of the system ; but it is not with- 
in Our province, to investigate the 
physical laws and principles with 
Which it associates. ‘The tendency 
of all the feelings, to pass to oppo- 
site extremes, miay perhaps render 
the conjecture plausible, that while 
nature is endeavoring to sustain it- 
self, or to recover fioni some uneasi- 
ness, the sensible influence of the ad- 
ventitious action, Or expression, in- 
terferes, and prevails 5; and that the 
pleasure of the stimulus recomu.ends 
it to us, as Hature seems to be easi- 
ly induced, in such cases, to barter 
independence for ecnjoyu ent. When 
this kind of trans tion becomes sud- 
den, and violent, the sympathetic 
operation determines in extacy, or 
seme paroxism, and volition is sus- 
pended. It is curious toe observe a 
sympathizing audience. Sometis es 
it appears as if one soul anmnaied 
both the speaker, and the hearers 5 
but this kind of indiuence is most re- 
murkabie over young preachers, who 
havea high degree of confidence in 
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their seniors. In many instances, 
bad habits seem to have been ac- 
quired by sympathetic imitations, as 
a peculiar manner of forming the 
mouth, and countenance, toning the 
voice, and agitating the body, &c. 
Great care and attention are neces- 
sary to avoid an imitation of the 
failings of others, for almost all fail- 
ings are more prominent than virtues. 

It would be in vain to attempt a 
description of the various properties, 
and effects of imagination. We can 
only attempt to bring into view its 
influences upon the mind in the com- 
munication and reception of infor- 
mation. In this respect it is some- 
times called “ ideal presence,” and 
also ** the mind’s eye.” He, who 
possesses it in any considerable de- 
gree, is said to have a clear head. 
An audience, when this faculty is 
strongly affected, are for the time 
being under a species of deception, 
the things the speaker is describing, 
appearing, as though they were ac- 
tually present. An uncorrected and 
undisciplined imagination, is an il- 
lusive guide ; witness its influence 
under the blind impulse of supersti- 
tious fear, and doating love. With- 
out tle intervention of sympathy 
and imagination, a speaker can 
maintain little or no command over 
the attention of an audience. It is 
the power of the former, that binds 
the congregation to the speaker’s 
lips ; while the latter exhibits to 
them the great interests of their im- 
mortal souls, and sets, as it were, 
Jesus Christ crucified before their 
eyes. A preacher should watch the 
emotions of his hearers, and when 
he discovers too great a prevalence 
of feeling, or fancy, divert the sub- 
ject so as to preserve the ascendancy 
of reflection. By this means infor- 
mation may be successfully commu- 
nicated, the audience improved, and 
their habits of reception and _ reten- 
tion confirmed and strengthened, 

P,P. 
( To be continued. ) 


FUR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY 
METUODIST its TORY. 
Letters to a Young Preacher, No. IT. 


MY DEAR YOUNG FRIEND, 


In every collection of men, 
who exist in community, or social 
relation, all the diversity of the hu- 
man character may be expected to 
disclose itself, and some leading 
principle, either by art or accident, 
to modify and direct the whole. As 
the young men began to be advanced 
to the executive oilices, it was inter- 
esting to observe, how the influence 
of power operated upon the minds 
of some, in transforming the simple 
loving brother into a man of conse- 
quence; and how the presiding ge- 
nius selected and moulded the sub- 
ordinate ageats and ministers of 
discipline. Though nothing, or next 
to nothing, was attempted in a way 
of instruction,so as to make the elder 
preachers the teachers of the young- 
er ones; yet no preacher of any 
grade or station was ever left a day 
without a superior. The principles 
and the germs of a hierarchy were 
thus incorporated in the very foun- 
dation of our primitive existence. 
Instances are not wanting, in our 
recollection of early times, of high 
handed measures over inferior 
preachers and societies, which would 
nut now be attempted, and if at- 
tempted, not submitted to : such as 
suspenmling preachers, an! tearing 
class papers, &c. [he dictatorial 
manner in wii h some of these se- 
conds and thirds in command ruled, 
furnishes melancholy evidence of the 
tendency of undefined power to sup- 
plant brotherly love; and proves 
undeniabiy that in our churci there 
is no place to extol the primitive 
liberties. The choice of all execu- 
tive men was then, as now, exclu- 
sively in the hands of the supreme 
head. The principles of the inerar. 
chy, as they were constituted iw 
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1784, were, with a steady and unde- 
viating hand, carried into practice, 
and guarded with the utmost vigi- 
lance. The primitive Methodist 
preachers transmitted to us what 
they themselves possessed, with the 
single exception of trying and ex- 
cluding members without the judg- 
ment of the church. They had the 
legislative and executive power sole- 
ly in their own hands. I trust you 
will agree with me, that more learn- 
ing and less power would have been 
better for them, better adapted to 
the genius of the American people, 
and to the prosperity and happiness 
of thechurch. But you will bear in 
mind, that in those times the princi- 
ples of social freedom were seldom 
the subject of patient closet investi- 
gation, where alone they can be fair- 
ly investigated’; and that there was 
no ground for those to stand upon, 
who understood them, (if suc there 
were) from which they could propa- 
gate them among the preachers or 
the people. ‘The disast rous division 
in Virginia savored more at first of 
a strife for the mastery than a fair 
and correct discussion of social 
rights. ‘The leader of it, while a 
presiding elder, was considered a- 
mong the most rigid of that class of 
ollicers ; and like most men of iras- 
cible tempers, and indistinct views, 
in the progress of his struggles and 
disappointments,seems to have yield- 
ed himself up to the influence of the 
most desperate prejudices. ‘There 
was a Crisis in the public mind, 
which I cannot but think, that if he 
had possessed ‘a head sufliciently 
clear, to have seized upon, and held 
up to the view of the people the true 
principles of social liberty, would 
have ensured him success.’ This 
chapter in our earlier history ought 
to be an everlasting monument to 
warn all of the danger of building, 
or attempting to support, a church 
upon any but the broadest founda- 
tion of the abstract principles of so- 
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cial rights. It is only when they are 
generally and correctly understood, 
that the ambition of half-informed 
little masters can be effectually re- 
pressed, and the people kept con- 
tented under the influence of disci- 
pline. 

In attempting to give you some 
idea of individuals, I may not omit 
the peculiar characteristics of some 
ofthe Englis preachers. Mr Ran- 
kin was a pattern of neatness and 
preciseness in the minutiz of man- 
ners; and was equally attentive 
to the manners of others. Every day 
his large white wig was carefully 
adjusted and powdered, and every 
particle of dust and down carefully 
brushed from his clothes. A young 
American preacher sitting in a loll- 
ing posture at table with his chair 
leaning back, Mr R. rose, and in the 
presence of the company adjusted 
the chair, and the position of the oc- 
cupant, adding at the same time a 
suitable admonition, &c. Mr Asbury 
considered Mr Rankin in the light 
of an opponent, and it is certain, that 
if there were any dependence to be 
eae in the correspondence of his 

nglish friend, Mr R. did use all his 
influence with Mr Wesley to have 
him recalled. Mr A. was informed, 
that when the news arrived, that Mr 
Wesley’s name was left off the A- 
merican minutes, Mr R. who was 
present, without waiting for the ev- 
idence, exclaimed, * That’s Frank 
Asbury’s doings,’ &c. It is due to 
the memory of Mr Rankin to say, 
that during his short stay in this 
country he conciliated the affections 
of several of the preachers, if not 
all. 

Mr Whatcoat, though among the 
last in the order of time, was not a- 
mong the least. * Hus life,’ as a pi- 
ous young lady used to say, who 
was competent to judge, “ was like 
an even spun thread.” He had a se- 
cond suit of natural hair, which did 
not grow grey till late in life, and 
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he never lost entirely his European 
color, his features were small, and 
his countenance smooth and placid. 
In his neat, plain, parson’s grey, af- 
ter returning from the devotions of 
the closet, a painter or a statuary 
might have taken him asa model 
for a representation of piety. The 
mild, the complacent, and the digni- 
fied, were so happily blended in his 
looks, as to fill the beholder with 
reverence and love. His speech was 
somewhat slow and drawling ;_ but 
not disagreeable after a little ; his 
excellent matter came so warm from 
the heart, that a genial spirit of de- 
votion never failed to kindle and 
blaze afresh under its sounds, his 
very appearance in the pulpit did 
his hearers good. His arrangement 
and expression were uncommonly 
clear and perspicuous. He preached 
more frequently from the Old Tes- 
tament than any preacher I ever re- 
member to have heard. It was de- 
lighttul to hear him in his best mood 
upon, ** But the word of the Lord is 
not bound”’—never was the truth of 
an assertion more fully verified by 
the hearers’ feelings. But above all, 
pre-eminent, as a star of the first 
magnitude, shone Francis Asbury. 
In him were concentrated the direct- 
ing mind and the animating soul, ne- 
cessary to direct and move the whole 
hody. Had he comprehended the 
principles of social freedom, as well 
as he did those of the gospel, and 
have directed the mighty energies 
of his mind to make the preachers 
as studious as laborious, to what a 
pitch of greatness would this one 
man have raised the methodist cause 
in this country! There was one 
point in which this chief man in our 
Israel challenges universal admira- 
tion, and that was the impulse which 
he gave to experimental and practi- 
cal religion. It is impossible for the 
most able of his admirers to convey, 
to those who knew not the man, and 
his communication, auy adequate 
conception of his virtue-inspiring 


and virtue-animating influence over 
the minds of the preachers. I do 
think, that the whole of ecclesiasti- 
cal history may be challenged, to 
produce so many men brought to- 
gether in so short a time, without 
the benefit of any previous regular 
religious education, whose lives and 
conversation were generally more 
becoming the gospel. A few instane 
ces of those who were converted 
from notoriously wicked courses be- 
coming preachers, and a still fewer 
number of apostates, have induced 
some, whose learning and standing 
in society ought to have secured 
them from such mistaken concep- 
tions, to hold up the Methodist 
preachers as a mere reprobate race ; 
whereas, as I have said in a former 
letter, the great proportion of the 
primitive preachers, especially the 
natives of this country, were young 
men, the fruit of revivals, but little 
practice in the schools of vice. On 
a certain occasion, while the work 
was so rapidly progressing in the 
east, as to call an unusual number 
of preachers in that quarter, Mr As- 
bury, in allusion to the character 
and number of the missionaries, and 
the natural inquisitiveness of the 
eastern people, exclaimed, while 
preaching before the coiference, * I 
wonder where all these young mer 
come from, riding goodhorses, with 
watches in their pockets.”? A few of 
our countrymen whe first turned out 
in the ministry, are yet living, an¢ 
on that account it vill be as unne- 
cessary as improper to speak of ther 
on this occasion. I am quite dispos- 
ed, also, to tread lightly on the ashes 
of the dead, by inclination as well 
as principle. Of not a few of those 
who sleep with their fathers, it is in 
the power of no writer to say much 
more, than that they lived well, and 
died well. Modest and retired souls 
who sought and found all their praise 
and recompence in heaven.—With 


constant affection, I remain, your's. 
SENEX. 
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ON FAITH, No. TIT. 


Faith, from the very nature of the 
thing, must needs be nearly allied 
to opinion and imagination, and of 
course, may be greatly modified by 
them. The simple object of faith, is 
a proposition or assertion, as we 
shewed in our first number, viz. God 
is, and is a rewarder of those who 
diligently seek him. Now there is 
no fact appertaining to the mind 
better established, than that a posi- 
tion may be assented to, or believed 
so strongly or entirely, as to call 
forth resistance to any opposition 
or denial, and yet produce no con- 
scious and habitual influence upon 
the dispositions and inclinations of 
the heart ; it is therefore said in the 
epistle to the Romans, that with the 
heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness. Faith must be strong and 
steady enough to influence the feel- 
ings before it can produce righteous- 
ness, or personal goodness. It is up- 
ou these facts that the difference be- 
twixt theoretical and practical re- 
ligion is éstablished; but in this 
case, the difference is rather in de- 

thanin kind. The theory may 
be right, but the faith is weak and 
inefficaciots ; all the faculties lie 
dormant ond are not waked up by 
its influence. 


This habitaal inattention to the 
truths ef the gospel, while they are 
not doubted, is one of the most re- 
markable and interesting circum- 
stances in religion, and were it pro- 
perly attended to, would probably 
settle some of those controversies a- 
mong professors of religion, which 
proveso unfriendly to good neighbor- 
hood. It is evident that faults which 
have been charged upon opinions, 
havein many instances originated 
in weakness of faith, for there is not 
a denomination of any considerable 
Standing, that has not produced 
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numbers of examples of the inefii. 
cacy of their own peculiar creed, up. 
on the hearts and lives of its pro- 
fessors. Among the multitude of 
remedies which have been proposed 
to remedy this evil, no one appears to 
have been successful. The principle 
is no doubt deeply laid in human na- 
ture, and is seldom, if ever, to be at. 
tributed to accidental causes ; and 
the declamation so often indulged in 
against this description of persons, 
which goes to make them guilty of 
all sorts of positive wickedness, is 
in general unwarrantable. Good 
men and practical believers, might 
find the clue to the subject much 
more readily, by attending to what 
passes in themselves, and conceiy- 
ing what they feel sometimes, others 
feel habitually. On the subject of 
faith, it seems to be advisable, that 
we should be careful that our posi- 
tions be true, and that our assent to 
them should be strong and steady 
enough to influence our inclinations 
and actions. When a religion be- 
comes national, it may be expected 
that the greatest number of fermal 
believers will be found, because in 
that case the greatest number of 
persons must needs be _ promis- 
cuously included; but experience 
has clearly proved that the root of 
the evil is by no means in the reli- 
gious establishment or political in- 
fluence, or compulsion ; for, formal 
and nominal faith is found to pre- 
vail among all denominations, to a 
most lamentable degree, in this free 
country. Those who tell as, that the 
only remedy isin the doctrine of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, seem 
to forget, that a belief in this very 
doctrine is actually entertained a- 
mong the very persons whose faith 
is so impotent. Different denomina- 
tions of preachers and writers, by 
declaiming against each other, and 
laying the blame upon theories 
w ich their hearers do not believes 
and which those who do believe 
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them seldom or ever hear, lose ina 
great measure the fruit of their la- 
bor. Nothing at first view seems 
more dissimilar, than the opinions 
of the Quakers and the Calvinists ; 
and yet mysticism and antinomian- 
ism, to which the former and the lat- 
ter are intimately allied in senti- 
ment, are so nearly in accordance 
with the do nothing system, that it is 
common to hear them both declaim 
against all voluntary attempts to 
do any thing, as most criminal and 
pernicious. ‘They both come at the 
same conclusion, though by different 
means or arguments; but it is no 
breach of charity to say, that among 
those who hold such opinions, there 
are not wanting believers whuse 
hearts do not believe to righteous- 
ness ; who are not justified by the 
merits of Christ, which they inces- 
santly extol ; who do not feel the 
influence of that Spirit, whose agen- 
cy they conceive to be the one thing 
needful. Why then should they lay 
all the blame of a formal faith, up- 
on those whom they call will-wor- 
shippers and work mongers? We 
believe that we can do nothing with- 
out Christ—that the merits and the 
spirit of Christ justifies and sancti- 
fies—and yet we have the pain of 
knowing not a few, who, though 
they have no more doubt of the plan 
of salvation than we have, and tho’ 
they are not remarkable for any par- 
ticular vices, and yet seek neither 
to be justified or sanctified. We can- 
not blame the mystics, nor the anti- 
nomians, for these very persons 
would dispute against them earnest- 
ly, and yet at tie very time that 
they prove they ought to do their 
duty, carelessly negiect it. 

‘There is a controversy of some 
interest among those of the same re- 
ligious school, respecting the mean- 
ing of the apostle regarding faith, 
whether it be the gift of God, or 
not. Some say he means, that salva- 
tion, not faith, is the gilt, &c. Inte 
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this controversy, we shall not enter ; 
but we think if the case be as we 
have stated it, that itis of importance 
for every professed believer to as- 
certain how far the influence of their 
faith is realized, upon their hearts 
and in their lives, as it is an alarm- 
ing condition to sink into habitual 
contradiction betwixt principle and 
practice, to such a degree that con- 
science loses its power of retaining 
conviction. It is generally found 
that those in this state, whether they 
are unconverted or are backsliders, 
are the most diliicult of all other 
subjects, not besotted by vice, to be 
reclaimed to steady habits of pi- 
ety. 

it may, perhaps, be assumed as a 
good general rule, that faith, if it is 
not preceded by repentance, and 
does not work by love, produces Lit- 
tle saving influence upon our hearts 
and lives ; but this very statement 
is ambiguous and liable to several 
objections. It will be asked wheth- 
er a man Can repent without faith— 
and if not, how faith can be said to 
be preceded by repentance ? We an- 
swer, that we use the term relative- 
ly, rather than absolutely ; imply- 
ing the state or condition of experi- 
ence. We have endeavored to shew 
in our first essay, that we cannot 
seek God rightly, without faith in 
his existence and the attributes of 
his mercy ; but a penitent mind is 
never settled in any steady habit of 
belief. Lt is Common in this exercise 
to be shaken with the most painful 
doubts and anxious fears, arising 
from a sense vf guilt or unworthi- 
ness. Neither do we mean to say, 
that all theoretical believers hate 
the truths they believe; but though 
a degree of regard or love may ac- 
company faith, more is implied in 
the scripture expression, or plirase, 
‘ faith working by love,’ and which 
is placed in opposition to circumci- 
sion and uncircumcision, neither of 
which the apostle considers as avail- 
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ing in regard to the benefits of the 
gespel. Here it may be proper to 
notice, that the sensations or feel- 
ings which associate with faith, are 
liable to disease and excess, in some 
respects like the morbid or sickly 
sensibility so often witnessed in oth- 
cr cases. This species of religious 
irritation, if it may be so called, has 
contributed to bring religious feel- 
ings into disrepute, and ought care- 
fuily to be distinguished from the 
healthy action of genuine love. 

The irritability of the passions, 
and extreme impatience of contra- 
diction among the most zealous 
class of believers, of whose ortho- 
doxy and evangelical experience no 
suspicion is entertained, have long 
been matter of notoriety and sur 
prize ; and no less surprise has been 
felt, that the only remedy that piety 
prescribes, viz. an increase of zeal, 
bas rather aggravated the case. But, 
we take these facts as the proof of 
the existence of sickly sensibility, 
and place them to the account of hu- 
man infirmities, for which there is 
no immediate spiritual cure. Even 
the power of faith may be supposed 
to fail here, without any disparage- 
nent to its virtues ; for, all the 
graces, and the virtues, when they 
become human, must yield to the 
laws of human nature, and in one 
sense, may be said to be tempted as 
we are. It is a nice point to find and 
keep the golden mean, and not fix 
the standard of faith too low nor too 
high. Neither to sink into the dead 
calm of formality, nor to have our 
imagination bewildered and carried 
away by the wild flights of enthusi- 
asm. Happy the man who believeth 
in the heart unto righteousness, and 
confesseth with the mouth unto sal- 
vation: who can shew his faith 
by his works, who, in one word, 
believeth unto the saving of the 
soul. 

P. P. 























































ON SCRIPTURE MAPS, &c." 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY, 


ON SCRIPTURE MAPS, &c. 

“© The agents sent by Joshua went 
and passed through the land and de. 
scribed by Cities into seven parts ing 
book.”’ 

‘The awkwardness cof this phrase- 
ology is sufficient to justify the no- 
tion that it does not express the true 
sense of the passage. In fact, I ap- 
prehend we have here mention of a 
MAP of the country on several sheets, 
which united together formed a book. 
To justify this idea, we must exam- 
ine the terms of the passage. The 
word used to signify describing, or 
delineation, is Cuteb; now this ex- 
presses the making of marks ina 
certain form, after a certain pattern, 
the outlines of things. * Ye shall not 
make any cuteb, print any marks in 
your flesh ;? which cannot mean wri- 
ting. ‘The word is taken for the de- 
lineation of the plan of a house. It 
needs no proof that the same word 
which describes the delineation of 
the parts of a house may describe 
the delineation of the parts of the 
country ; that isa map, and this 
sense agrees perfectly with the oc- 
casion. “The men departed and 
went over the land, surveyed it, 
and delineated it to the very cities, 
in seven divisions.” 

This explains the order given by 
Joshua, ver. 4,—** Describe it ac- 
cording to the inheritance ;” which 
we know was the annual custom in 
Egypt after the waters of the Nile 
had subsided ; when each cultivator 
takes his land, as allotted to him by 
measurement. The antiquity of maps 
being thus established at the days 
of Joshua, we may extend our en- 
quiries somewhat further back. ‘That 
Abraham dwelt in Egypt we know; 
that he taught the Egyptians ma- 
thematical sciences, as arithmetic, 
astronomy, and geometry, is assert- 
ed by Josephus. Without aflirming 
that he taught them, we content our- 
selves with concluding that he huew 
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them, and might have maps of the 
countries through Which he passed. 
Maps might also be one means of 
ascertaining the divisions of the 
earth among the sons of men, and of 
determining the land of promisé to 
Abraham and his posterity, which 
was a well known fact. 

The inference of the cultivation of 
arts and sciences in the early period 
of times; has great influence on ma- 
ny particulars only hinted at in va- 
rious paris of scripture. By what 
micans geographical delineations 
were made; we do not know; but 
we have now reason to think that 
most of the arts Which are known to 
us, were not unknown to the early 
ages: and this art of delineation, in 
conjunction with that of writing, is 
necessary to be admitted in order to 
form a just estimate of the advanta- 
ges and privileges; the means of 
knowledge and of grace imparted to 
those whose history we perusé for 
edification and example. 

That the Hebrew word cuteb does 
not mean writing only; is evident 
from the example of its being ap- 
plied to making marks on the human 
body, which is a kind of tattooing 
or puncture, “ By the description or 
drawing of a house or building, E- 
zckiel was to make them know, and 
to (cuteb) delineate to their eyes. It 
is clear, that to describe by writing 
the forms of elevation, plan; apart- 
ments, ornaments; door cases; pas- 
sages, &c. of a great house, is an ut- 
ter impossibility, not to say; to 
write before the eyes, literally to the 
eyes of spectators, is a strange ex- 
pression ; whereas, to delineate or 
portray, before their eyes, the very 
forms of the things designed, is an 
easy procedure, an easy sense of the 
word, and an easy mode of conyey- 
ing information.” Expository Index 
to the Holy Bible, page 80. 

The meaning of the word éufeb if 
admitted, will authorize us to be- 
lieve that David gave to Solomon, 
mot a mere verbal description of the 


temple, but a draught of it upon a 
scale of equal parts, and the work- 
men worked by it; and if so, it 
takes off part of the wonderment at 
the supposition that all the materials 
were so exactly finished that they 
plied when they were put together. 
The arts of éngraving and sculp- 
ture are coeval with the most ané 
cient records of civil society ; and 
surely men who were skilled in 
drawing outlines of fancy subjects, 
would not neglect to employ their 
art in so useful and important a sub- 
ject as the division of countries and 
landed property. Maps and plans 
are also indispensable to the art of 
fortification, which was extremely 
practiced at least from the time that 
walled cities began to be built. 
P,P. 
ED 2) 
Remarks on W. M. StTit~we1y’s 
CIRCULAR. 


Almost the only chance local di 
visions have of gaining the atten- 
tion of the majority of persons, is 
afforded by circulars bearing the 
sanetion of some respected name. 
We have received one of Mr 8’s cir- 
culars, addressed ** To those who 
have wisdom to discern,” with the 
privilege of making such remarks 
thereon as we please. * The Metho- 
dist Society,” as it is styled, some 
fuurteen months agos separated from 
the Methodist Episcopal church. 
The *‘* society,’”’ of course, has no 
connection with the church. We 
have no knowledge of the state of 
affairs in the ** society,” only in so 
far as we are informed thereof by 
the circular ; yet we venture to con- 
jecture that however unwilling the 
society is to renew its former con- 
nexion and obligations with the 
church; it is quite willing to receive 
the whole or any part of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church into the fra- 
ternal embraces of the “ society.” 
Nor is this fraternal feeling at all to 
be wondered at or condemned, Nei* 
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ther are we surprised to discern that 
this is the ostensible, if not the a- 
yowed object of the circular, ad- 
dressed as it is, ** to those who have 
wisdom to discern.”? We can discern 
nothing so decidedly attractive in 
the circular, discipline, or views of 
the socicty, as to induce us to aban- 
don our hopes of the church for what 
we may find in the “society.” We 
deprecate divisions; but we dare 
not say they have always been an- 
ti-christian, Jest peradventure we 
might be guilty of condemning the 
Reformation, and cyen our own 
church too. Thus much we may 
guess—they are not always necessa- 
ry to our happiness, however fay or- 
able to our ambition. Separations 
from the Methodist church are of 
very doubtful value as examples. 
Ancient as division may be, the New 
Testament acknowledged the prior 
claim of unity. 

It appears to us indicative of 
** wisdom to discern,” to strength- 
en the cords which bind us to the 
church, to the support of its minis- 
ters, and the advocation of mutua 
rights. We are quite sure that Wis- 
dom will uever command any of her 
children to forsake their brethren 
while the ties of consanguinity may 
be honorably boasted of, and the du- 
ties of christianity observed to mu- 
tual advantage. 

Withcut disparaging the piety or 
ability evinced by the ** Society” in 
their formal appeal, or in their print- 
ed discipline, we would take the }i- 
berty to say, that neither of them 
are exactly to our liking. Without 
expressing any doubt of the purity 
of their motives, or the validity or 
cogency of those arguments which 
convinced the * Society” of the duty 
of dissevering the bonds of christian 
fellowship; we may be permitted to 
say that we feel not the influence 
of their motives, nor the force of 
their arguinents. We have no inten- 
tion of iending a hand towards the 
femolition ef a venerable edifice 
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consecrated by the sighs, the tears, 


the prayers and blessings of our pa- 
rents, and the sanction of our God. 
We would only desire the removal 
of ceitain privileged, semi-heredita- 
ry, old-fashioned departments no 
longer useful, with certain gothic 
ornaments, in no wise compatible 
with our ideas of the great and the 
substantially good things of the first 
ages of the church. 

We believe the ‘society’ have 
been obliged to build on the corner 
stone of its former foundation, and 
if we understand them aright, they 
do net intend to depart from their 
only hope. It will appear then at 
ouce, * to those who have wisdom to 
discern,”’ that as no new foundation 
can be safely laid, it is more praise- 
worthy to remove untempered mor- 
tar fiom the old superstructure, 
than to abandon it to decay, or to 
attempt to demolish the entire build. 
ing. The building may be altered 
to advantage, it may be abandoned 
by the * scciety,’? but we do not 
believe it to be within the range of 
man’s possibilities to demolish it. 
While we have a house over our 
head, even though a part of the fa- 
mily occupy the best and chief 
rcoms, we do not intend to turn our- 
selves out of doors. 

Ail that we can see necessary to 
be done for the Methodist Episcopal 
church, is to keep pace with the in- 
telligence and the civil institutions 
of our country, never admitting, no, 
not. for a moment, that the natural 
and inalienable rights secured to A- 
inerican citizens by these institu- 
tions, are in any wise incompatible 
with primitive privileges as enjoyed 
by primitive christians. We should 
be grieved to admit that republican 
citizens and New ‘Testament chris- 
tians are high toned bigotted hierar- 
chists—that modern bishops and 
sub-bishops derive from the apostles 
their jurisdiction and exclusive pri- 
vileges—and, that it is the duty of 
Methodists to regard as cither un- 
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reasonable or superfluous, the very 
temperate and judicious statements 
and arguinents of * P. VP.” **Adyna- 
sius,”’ “Senex” and other writers for 
this paper.. We are no advocates for 
separatists with or without a head, 
nor apologists for crude * disci- 
plines.” whether in the church’ 
or in the society.” It is suflicient 
to reconcile us to a firm adherence 
to the Methodist Church to know, 
that its doctrines are “ the savor of 
life unto life’ unto all who obey 
then; and that whatever is neces- 
sary to be done in the way of a- 
mendnent and establishnent, may 
be effected without resorting to 
schism, or to the narrow-minded 
prejudices of ambition. 
~— > -— 
Methotist Missions. 

The European Methodists have 
gent out nearly one third of the 
Christian Missionaries at this time 
enzazged in spreading christianity 
in different parts of the world. 
Nearly One Hundred and Fifty Mis- 
sionaries (many of whom are mar- 
ried.) besides a numer of Catechists 
and School Masters, are now em- 
ployed under the direction of the 
Committee of “the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society,” on more than 
One Hundred highly important sta- 
tions. In these stations there are 
now upwards of 28,000 members u- 
nited in Religious Societies. Pros- 
perous schools are established both 
in the Eastand West Indies. In the 
Island of Ceylon alone, nearly 5,009 
native children are under the daily 
tuition of Methodist Missionaries 
anid their assistants; and many thou- 
sands of the children ofthe Negroes 
in the West India Islands, regular- 
ly attend the Sunday and other 
schools which are established in 
those Islands. The stations occu- 
pied by the European Methodist 
Missionaries are extending both in 
Western and Southern Africa. In 
no place are they losing ground, but 
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they are gathering strength every 
where. 

The European Methodists have 
indeed been highly honored of God 
in their endeavors to co-operate in 
his glorious purposes of mercy to a 
lost world. But it is not at all ex- 
traordinary that the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society should take a prom- 
ineat part in this high and holy en- 
terprise, and be crowned with sig- 
nal success in aiming at the conver- 
sion of the human race; for, the ve 
ry spirit of the Wesleyan Method- 
ists is the spirit of enterprise, or in 
other words, a Missionary Spirit. 
Both in England and in this coun- 
try, the work of Methodism is em- 
inently a Missionary work; and it 
has in truth been said, by those who 
best know the fact, that the Wes- 
levan Ministers in England and 
som;ne in this country are in a high 
state of mental and spiritual disci- 
pline for the holy and persevering 
efforts of Missionary zeal. Much of 
this, under the Divine blessing, ts to 
be attributed to the venerable Wes - 
LEY. The example and precepts of 
that extraordinary man were Cone 
tinually put forth to guard against 
every hindrance to mental, moral, 
and spiritual improvement. He welk 
knew that the oitice of a Methodist 
Minister was big with responsibility 
to God and his Church. He certain 
ly contributed in a most extraordiua- 
ry degree to rouse the slumbering 
energies of the christian world. 

ABSTRACT OF 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 
From late Nos. of the London Me- 
thodist Magaxine. 
CEYLON. 
Jarrna.—Evtract of a Letter from 

Mer Roperts, aA Meruooistr 

MisstoNnary. 

‘A few weeks ago we resolved, if 
possidle, to have a general mecting 
of all the schools on this circuit, in 
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order that the boys might see each 
other ; and that the natives might 
have some knowledge of what was 
going forward ; we intended to have 
had our mecting on New-Year’s day, 
but were obliged to put it off until 
the Monday following.—It would 
have given you pleasure to sce the 
boys come into town, rank and file, 
with clean robes neatly folded round 
their bodies. Some of the poor little 
fellows had walked near ten miles. 
The chapel was soon full of scho- 
lars and other natives, and about a 
hundred were obliged to stand in the 
“veranda.—Neither of us, on any 
occasion, have experienced so much 
pleasure since we have left our na- 
tive land as at this time. The sight 
of so large a number, and most of 
them youths, trained up in the know- 
Jedge of the truth, was interesting 
indeed !’ | 


TrrncomaLer.—Evwtract of a let- 
ter from Messrs Carver and 
STEAD. | 


We have not been unmindful of 
our duty to visit Cottiar.—It is a 
village composed of several hundred 
inhabitants, and has one Roman 
Catholic Church and one Mahom- 
medan place of worship.—The Ro- 
man Catholics have no perfect copy 
of the Scriptures, nor even of the 
four Gospels. —They produced, how- 
ever, a well written old book con- 
taining the Romish service and parts 
of the gospels selected. We could 
not discover that they had any 
schools among them, with any view 
to give religious instruction.—They 
were not, however, hostile to in- 
struction 3 or opposed to the recep- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures.—(A co- 
py of the four gospels was bestowed 
on them and thankfully accepted.— 
We have not rooin for a debate” 
with half a dozen intelligent heath- 
ens.) ** When the Word of God, is 
simply explained,”’(observes Messrs 
C, &S.) * even to a heathen, his rea- 


son often ranges itself on the side of 
truth. Hence an internal conflict 
prevails between that and his preju- 
dices, and the habits and customs 
ofhis fathers. When our debate was 
ended, they respectively took leave 
of us, taking with them part of ths 
book of Genesis, our Lorp’s Ser- 
mon, and the tract containing some 
ofthe miracles : and we hope they 
will be benefitted by what they 
heard. 3 


The Missonaries have * scen in. 
stances of the firmest trust in Jesy; 
at the trying hour of death,” when 
called to be present at the exit of 
converted natives. The school sys- 
tem succeeds admirably at this sta. 
tion.’ 





SOUTIL AFRICA.. 

Mr Kay, a Methodist missionary, 
with his wife, (at the time when 
the last accounts were reccived) 
were pursuing their toilsome journey 
tq commence a mission among the 
Botschuanas. 'These people are in- 
habitants of the interior of South 
Africa. They are in a semi-civili- 
zed state of society—drawing their 
subsistence from the three sources 
ofagriculture, grazing and hunting. 
Their skin cloaks for the winter are 
pliant, soft and warm, being fre: 
quently lined with the fur skins of 
the tiger-cats, and other small ani- 
mals ; and when in summer they g9 
withoyt clothing, they rarely ex- 
pose their bodies to the rays of the 
sun, but carry umbrellas made of 
the broad feathers of the ostrich fix- 
ed to the end of a stick. Among 
the luxuries of the appetite, tobacco 
seems to hold the highest estimation. 
Both men and women are equally 
fond of smoking this narcotic herb. 
Of snuff they are equally fond. This 
article is composed of a variety of 
stimulant plants dried and rubbed 
into dust, which is usually mixed 
with wood ashes ; of this mixture 
they take a quantity in the palin ol 
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their hand, and draw it into the nos- 
trils through a quill or reed, till the 
tears trickle down their checks. 
Children of even four and five years 
of age may be observed taking snaff 
jn this manner. Their bodies they 
carefully ornament with devices 
painted with white pipe-clay and red 
ochre; their hair they cut in a pe- 
culiar manner, leaving a high tuft 
on the crown of the head, not unlike 
the fashionable crops of the present 
day, to which is frequently append- 
ed the tail of a hare, or a distended 
bladder of this or some other small 
animal; or the wings of the Numi- 
dian Crane arc fixed erect on cach 
side of the head. A plate of copper 
suspended from one ear,—the teeth 
and claws of lions and leopards 
worn as necklaces ;—rings of ivory 
-—thongs of leather, plain and orna- 
mented with beads and bits of cop- 
per are fastened round the legs and 
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arins,—these are some of their orna- 
ments. Every man has a two-edged 
knife, round at the end, slung about 
the neck by a leather thong, and 
fitted intoa scabbard. A Booshuana 
is accounted wealthy according to 
the number of cattle, Knives, and 
beads, he may possess: these are 
the money and currency of the coun- 
try. The men hunt and the women 
attend to agriculture. Their govern. 
ment is patriarchal. They have no 
particular form of religious worship, 
but they religiously observe the 
practice of circumcising all male 
children, and of dancing in a circle 
the whole night of the full moon. 
The evil spirit is usually found to 
be venerated in preference to the 
Gool. The king, in conversation 
with a missionary, said, ** Senp In- 
sTRUCTORS, AND [ WILL BE A FA- 
THER TO THEM.” 


rr 
The following Pastoral Letter is of no ordinary character or importance. Pious and 


serious readcrs will derive from it both pleasure and im»rovement. The future numbers 
of the vol. will be devoted to the service of our kind and judicious correspondents, 


From the English Meth. Mig. for October. 

The Annuat Appress of the Con- 
FERENCE to the Meraopist So- 
CIETIES inGreat-Brirain. 


Manchester, Aug. 6, 1821, 
Dearwtr BELOveD BRETAREN, 


The business of the Conference is now, 
through the divine goodness, happily draw- 
ing to its close; and on no former occa- 
sion has the review of the work of Gop a- 
mong us afforded greater reason for our 
most grateful acknowledgements. In an 
eminent degree the Lorp has “* revived 
his work in the midst of the years.” “ His 
work has appeared to his servants, and 
his glory to their children.” 

At the last Conference, the spiritual state 
of our Connexion was fully considered, and 
various advices, both to the Preachers, and 
to our Societies in general, were embodied 
in the Minutes. ‘These, we believe, made a 
due impression upon the minds of both, 
and led to renewed exertions, and more 
earnest prayers. Nothing new was adopted, 
er even proposed, Experiegce has proved, 


that the Institutions of our Body, matured 
as we believe, under the special Providence 
of Gop, are means of the most efficient 
kind to awaken the careless, to instruct the 
humble inquirer, to comfort then that 
mourn, to make the believer perfect and 
complete in all the will of Gop, and to pre 
serve the church of Curist in a state of 
hallowed separation from the world. * We 
stood,”’ therefore, “in the old ways and in- 
quired.” The Preachers pledge: them- 
selves to each other, and to Gon, to preack 
our doctrines with renewed zeal, andin 
the most explicit manner ; to enforce with 
greater attention our excellent discipline,* 
and to engage, by their exhortations, the 
co-operation and prayers of all the socie- 
ties. —God has regarded our vows, and 
heard the voice of our supplication, The 
visitations of divine influence upon the Cone 
nexion have been very extensive ; and, with 
a large addition of members, there is suffi- 








* There is considerable differe ice betwixt 
the Iinglish and American Disciplires—» 
The Ej,glis would better sit the ecatus 
of Americans than their ova!!! We may 
notice this hereafter, 
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cient reason to believe that our Societies 
have, in most places, more fully “ given 
themselves to Gop, and to us by the will of 
Gop.” The increase of our Societies at 
home is, 9137, and in our Foreign Missions, 
1236, 


Whilst, with the most devout feelings, 
we acknowledge the last year to have been 
one “ of the vears of the right hand of the 
Most Hicu,” we cannot but mark the 
connection of that success with the use of 
means of divine appointment. The last 
Conference recommended the observance 
of a solemn day of fasting and praver, with 
special reference toa revival of the work of 
Gop. ‘That solemnity was culy and gener- 
ally observed, and was marked in many 
places by peculiar manifestations of the 
divine presence. The prayers then offered, 
we doubt not, received their answer in that 
rich and effectual blessing which has so 
generally accompanied the ordinances of 
ycligion throughout the year. Another emi- 
nent proof has thus been afforded of the 
prevalence of prayer, and motives ofrenew- 
ed vigor thereby press upon us, to humble 
ourselves before the Majesty of our Gop on 
our appointed fasts, and, in all the confi- 
dence of faith in his mercy and faithfulness, 
to “make our requests unto Him” for 
the edification of the churches, and the 
enlargement of our Saviour’s Kingdom. 
Let us then, dear Brethren, be *“ instant 
in prayer.” As your Ministers, we cast 
ourselves upon your earnest intercessions. 
‘** Receive us in the Lorp,” and, * pray 
for us, that the word of the Lorp may have 
free course and be glorified.” 


The great increase of our Societies in ma- 
nj of the circuits, during the last year, will 
render the strict observance of every part 
of our discipline, and the active solicitude of 
Preachers, Leaders, and established Mem- 
bers, more than ever necessary. That many 
of those who are brought under a religious 
concern, in seasons distinguished by extra- 
ordinary effusions of the Ho.y Spirit, are 
apt to fall away in those times of trial which 
always succeed, is in the experience of all 
churches. The only means which can be 
depended upon, under the divine blessing, 
toprevent this evil, and to preserve the 
good done, are careful instruction, and af- 
fectionate oversieht. Let our Preachers 
andLeaders dwell largely and explicitly up- 
en the principal doctrines, and the various 

yersonal and social duties of religion. Let the 
Rules of our Societies be carefully put into 
the hands of every new member. Let no per- 
sous be brought forward to exercise in 
meetings fo: prayer, but according to rule, 
Ret the aubitaal reading ofthe Holy Scrip- 
tares in private, be carefully enjoined upon 


1 


*noly memauers by the Leaders; and upon 


the heads of fam'lies as a part of their dail} 
domestic devotions. We recommend also, 
that those young persons who hzve been 
brought by the blessing of Gop upon his 
word, under religious impressions, but who 
have not hac the advantage of a religious 
education, should be furnished with our 
catechisms, for their private use, and with 
other proper books, that they may be m.de 
acquainted, as speedily as possible, with 
the elements of scriptural doctrine, and 
thus be prepared to profit more fully by 
the instructions of the pulpit. And as we 
deem it a snecial and most important 
part of the cuties of parents, that their 
children shou!ld he caretully  instruct- 
ed in the Catechisms authorised among 
us, we repeat our frequent recommend. 
ations both to Preachers and Leaders, 
to enforce this duty upon the heads of 
families, in the Societies generally, audia 
their classes respectively By a caretul ob- 
servance of this excellent method, a body of 
the most important doctrinal and experi. 
mental truths will be laid up in the minds of 
our children; and when all the means 
within our power have been used, in 
the spirit of prayer and persevering pa- 
tience, we miy the more confidentl ex- 
pect the fulfilment of the divine promises te 
us and to our seed, that they may be a gen- 
eration to serve the Lorn. 

That the best appointed means, when not 
accompanied with the influences of the Ho- 
Ly Sprrit, will fail of turning the hearts of 
men effectually to Gop, is a trath which has 
been held by the true and spiritual Church 
of CurisT in all ages. It is one of those 
eminent doctrines of the New ‘Testament, 
which, happily, has never wanted explicit 
and solemn recognition among us from the 
beginning. It is, however, atnong those ten- 
dencies of the human heart, which need the 
exercise of a special watchfvlness, to fix its 
trust almost insensibly on human agency, 
to the diminution of that exclusive faith 
which leans on OMNIPOTENCE alone. and 
sees that Gop 1s all and in all in the works 
of his grace on earth ;—the only sentiment 
which at once gives birth to the strongest 
efforts on the part of man, and reminds lim 
that all his dogs are nothing worth, till 
they are made efficient by the communica- 
ted energy of Gop. To stir up the pure 
minds of our Brethren, therefore, by 
way of remembrance, the attention of our 
Societies was directed,in the Minutes of the 
last Conference, to the great “ Promise of 
the Father ;” and they were exhorted ear- 
nestly to wait for “ Power from on high.” 
The Conference has learned with the great- 
est satisfaction, that an impression more 
than usually deep and influential on this 
subject has rested on the minds of numer- 
oUs pious people of other denominations, 
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and that considerable efforts have been 
made by many Ministers, both by the press 
and the pulpit, to Communicate scriptural 
views of the offices and agency of the Hoty 
SPrrit to their respective congregations, 
and to engage their acvout prayers for that 
display of divine power which shall ulti- 
mately bow the whole world to the sway of 
ourkteDEEMER. Vhese are encouraging indi- 
cations. Inno modern times have somany ex- 
ertions been made tospread the knowledge of 
Crist by itinerant preaching, by schools, 
by the circulation of the Scriptures, and by 
the distribution of Tracts. Numerous are 
the agencies employed in various places, 
and vast, So to speak, isthe apparatus now 
formed, for the extension of religion; and 
we Cannot but expect manifest tokens of 
the divine acceptance of these labors of his 
servants, and of all which “it has been in 
their hearts to do for his name’s sake,” 
when they thus publicly confess that the 

themselves are “ feeble thing of nought,” 
and that the good which is done upon earth, 
is done by the Lorp alone. But let us look 
forward; days of the Son of Man are betore 
us,—days which shall manifest him more 
extensively to the creatures whom be has 
redeemed,—days of mighty operation on 
the hearts of rebel men, by that SPIRIT 
whose glorious work it is to convince the 
world of sin, and to testify of Curist, If we 
cannot exp:ct such visitations where 
the institutions of CHRIST are not, we 
May surely expect them where they 
are; and in proportion as these insti- 
tutions are set up in lands where CHRIST is 
not named, the Spirit will be poured out 
from on high: for wherever the truth of 
CuristTis, there is his Hoty Spirit to 
teach and apply it, and thus to make the 
Gospel of Curist the power of Gop unto 
salvation. Thus, then, the church is calied 
to wait in Constaut expectation, in all the 
ardor of desire, and the Confidence of faith, 
util the SPIRIT shall be given in the tuil 
grace of his universal benediction. Let it 

then be our Constant ain, to iasten, by 

earnest prayers, and by the diligent service 
of our Loxp CHRIST, this glorious day. 
‘The loftier are the objects of the Christian 

Churca, and the mo-e extensive its views, 

the more energetic will be the exertions of 
her members in those scenes of immediate 

labor which Gop has opened to them. We 

shine brightest, when we siune as the iights 

of the world, and not merely as the lights of 
our own contracted circle. We are engag- 

ed in the grand cause of carrying on u- 

niversal wartare against all tie darkness 

and evil ot this worid ; the contest must is- 

sue in universal victory ; and it is by con- 


necting all the interests and all the desires . 


efour hearts with this grand consumma- 
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tion, that we shall feed the fire of an un- 
wearied and expecting exertion, until the 
universal Church shali be brought before 
the throne of grace, uttering its beseeching 
and not to be resisted cry, “* Come Lorp 
Jesus, come quickly!” 

We rejoice to state, that from the report 
made by the Missionary Committee to the 
Conference, it appears that the work of 
Gop is prospering in our Foreign Stations ; 
and we cannot but feel the highest satisfac- 
tion inthe very liberal exertions made by 
our Societies and Congregations for the sup- 
port and enlargement of our important 
Missionary estabiishments in various parts 
of the world, It is thus, we are persuaded, 
that we are placing our great work at home 
more fully under the divine blessing; for 
by awakening and keeping alive the spirit 
of the tenderest sympathy, and an enlarg- 
ed philanthropy towards those who are 
perishing tor lack of knowledge, we shall 
excite and bring into more efhcient opera- 
tion all those great principles on which the 
prosperity of every religivuus society de- 
pends. We feel it also to be a subject of sa- 
cred joy, that we have, by the increased li- 
berality ot the friends of our Missions, been 
enabled totake a still more active share in 
the efforts of the general Church to extend 
the kingdom ot CHRIST, and to hasten the 
salvation of the world. ‘The work has 
spread trom the West Indies and the British 
American Colonies, the scenes of our ear- 
liest Missionary exertions, into West and 
South Airica, Ceylon and Continenial Ia- 
dia, and the Pacific .ocean. In all thee 
stations, religious Societies have been raised 
up, regulated by our discipline, nourished 
by salutary docirine, and watched over by 
men approved among us, as * the messen- 
gers of our churches and the glory of 
Curist.” Wegive thanksto Gop on this 
account, and for opportunities still opening 
beiore us for preaching to a greater extent 
the knowledge of CuritsT among the hea- 
then. We again commend this work to 
your Coutinued prayers and liberalities, 
Methodism was from the first thus connec- 
ted in its hopes and energies with the salva 
tion of the whole world. ‘lus object inspir- 
ed the efforts of our venerable Founder ; 
it glows in the hymns which the consecrat- 
ed genius of his brother furnished for our 
religious services; our system at ounce 
impels to comprehensive efforts, and af-. 
fords an admirably adapted instrument for 
consolidating and perpetuating the success 
which is given to the preaching of the Gos~ 
pel, and tor raising up the instruments by 
whoin it will be carried on and extended 
from year toyear. The seed is scattered a- 
broad; Gop has ‘blessed the springing 
thereof ;” inay it be watered more anun~ 
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dantly, and scon may the vast extent of the 
moral wiiderness of this world be covered 
with fruits of righteousness, which are by 
Jesus CuristT to the praise and glory of 
Gon! 

And now, Prethren, we are about to re- 
pair to cur respective apointments among 
you, Letus, in the fuli sense of the woras 
of the great Apostie, * Yield ourselves un- 
to Gcv.” Whilst we unitedly labor for the 
salvation of others, let us be mose seriously 
regardiul of cur own. Before us are placed 
“great and precious promises.” We can- 
not be deceived in them; for ** Gop is 
faithtul who hath promised, who also will 
do it.”” Let us not fail to ask their full ac- 
complishi.ent in our personal experience, 
We have the promises of pardon, of holi- 
ness, of {cliowship with Gop, of support, of 
victory. Weare * the people who hear the 
joyful sound ;” let us then rest not till, in 
our daily experience, we so waik with Gov 
asto have we testimeny that we please 
Him ; receiving from him counsel tor di- 
rection, strength for duty and faith for con- 
quest. ‘] hus, being “ blan.cless and barm- 
less, the sons cf Gop without rebuke, we 
shall shite as the lights of the world, hold- 
ing iorth the word ct life.” If, however, we 
would be * found withcut spot and blame- 
Jess,” we must be diligent. It is only in 
the devout and conscientious observance of 
all the ordinances of the Lord, of his sab- 
baths, his sacraments, aud the assembling 
of ourselves together, to exhort one anoth- 
er, and provoke one ancther to love and 
good works, that we can keep ourselves 
wy the love of Ged, and the patient waiting 
for hiscoming. ‘Lhese are the means by 
which He, without whom both they and 
We curseives are nothing, Communicates 
bisgrace to men. What ALMIGHTY Gop 
in Lis wisdom and grace hath joined, let 
neither the sloth nor the unbelief of man 
putasuuder, “ Blessed is the man whom 
thou Choosest to approach unto thee, hat 
he may dwellin thy courts.” 

May the comimg year of our labors a- 
mong you be as the last, and much more a- 
bundaut ; and when the present scene of 
things shall vanish, and you, dear brethren, 
with us, shall stand betore the judgment- 
seat of CuURIST, may you be cur crown cof 
rejoicing is thatday, and an abundant en- 
tiunce be acministered to us all into the e- 
Verlasting kingdom of our Lorp Jesus! 

Signed on behalf and by order of ihe 
Coutircu Cty 

GhLOKGE MARSDEN, President. 
ROBERT NiLwW LON, Secretary. 
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ON TIME. 


Time is the most undchnable, yet para- 
oxic of all things 5 the past is gone, the 


future is not come, and the present becomes 
the past, even while we attempt to define 
it, and like the flash of the lightning, at 
once exists and expires.—'1 ime is the mea- 
surer of all things, Lut is itself immeasura- 
ble, and the grand discloser of all things, 
but is itself undisclosed. Like space, it is in- 
comprehensible, because it has no limit, 
and it would be still more so if it had. It 
advances like the slowest tide, but retreats 
hke the swiftest torrent. It gives wings of 
lightning to pleasure, but feet of lead to 
pain, aud lends expectation a curb, but en- 
joyment a spur. It robs beauty of her 
charms, to bestow them on her picture, ard 
builds a monument to merit, but Cenies ita 
house ; it is the transient and deccitful flat- 
terer of falsehcod, but the tried and final 
friend of truth. ‘lime is the most subtle, yet 
the most insatiable of depredators, and by 
appearing to take nothing, is permitted to 
tuke all, ao¥ can it be satistied, until it has 
stolen the world from us, and us from the 
world. It constantly flies, yet overcomes all 
things by fight, and although it is the pres- 
ent ally, it will be the future conqueror of 
ceath. Time, the cradle of hope, but the 
grave of ambition, is the stern corrector of 
tools,but the salutary counsellor of the wise, 
bringing all they dread to the une, and all 
they desire tothe other; it warns ts with 
a voice which even the sagest discredit too 
long, and the silliest believe too late. Wis- 
dom walks betore it, opportunity with it, 
and repentance behind it ; he that has mace 
it histriend will haye little to fear from 
his enemies, but he that has made it his en- 
emy will have little to hope from his friends. 
* Fond man ! the vision of a moment made ! 


Dicam Of adicam, aid shadow of a shade! 
London Magazines 
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Shall we, whose souls are lighted 

\\ ith wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 

‘Lhe Lamp of Life deny ? 
Salvation! oh, Salvation ? 

‘Fhe joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has lcarnt Mess1aun’s Name’ 


Watt, waft, ye winds, His story, 

And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole ; 
Tilt o’er our ransomed nature, 

‘The Lama for sinners slain, 
REDEEMER, KinG, CREATOR, 

In bliss revurns to reipn. 

a ee 





J 7> The,author of the Sermon on Sanc- 
tification, will confer a favor by forwarding: 
it as sooh as Convenient, 











